THE SPHINX AND THE RIDDLE
only the Ministers who could issue orders or make laws.,
and that without a Ministry it was therefore impossible
to govern Egypt by civil process. The Protectorate had
made no alteration to this state of affairs; the British
Advisers were still powerless without a Ministry to
advise; in its absence the country could only be governed
under martial law/ obviously a vicious and clumsy
method in time of peace, quite contrary to British
traditions. Hence the first care of Allenby, as of any
High Commissioner, must always be to secure a Ministry
which would carry on the business of the country. He
might be spoken of as an administrator; but in actual
fact he wras more often concerned with 'minister-ing'
Egypt than with administering it. He had sometimes to
persuade, encourage, or convince the doubtful, timid, or
unwilling politician that it was his duty to take office, in
spite of an unwelcome pronouncement from Downing
Street or of popular clamour from El Azhar. It was work
for which Allenby had no taste and no training; yet his
natural qualities of sincerity and common sense, with a
patience and forbearance that only those who knew him
well realized, gave him a success that would have eluded
many a practised diplomat. In the troubled politics of
Egypt he stood as the one constant solid figure, always
straight, always true to his word; whose yea was yea,
and whose nay was nay; who would listen and advise
with sympathy; who interfered as little as possible in
Egypt's internal affairs, but when he did, left no doubt
that he meant to be obeyed.
Besides the Ministers of the moment, there were two
personalities in Egypt whose influence had always to be
taken into account. The first was Zaghlul, the champion
of independence, the popular idol, whose vanity, obsti-
nacy, and jealousy were growing with the crowd's
acclamation and making him less and less open to reason.
1 Allenbv liad actually to declare the 1919 Budget passed by martial law.
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